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NOESY CAO GG AINMD SSTANRIY Ce a 
CULTIVATION OF ASPARAGUS. 

Of all vegetables treated as “ greens,” the aspara- 
gus is considered by most as standing at the head 
of the list. Comparatively few, however, provide 
themselves with a supply, or even where they have 
an abundance, it is not of the first quality. Per- 
haps a few hints on its culture, and on the mode 
of obtaining the finest, may be acceptable at this 
time. 

The diflerence between large and small aspara- 
gus, depends very much on cultivation ; a deep 
rich soil, and plenty of room between the plants, pro- 
ducing the largest growth. Something, also, doubt- 
less, is to be attributed to the variety ; as by a suc- 
cessive selection of seed from the thriftiest plants, 
an ultimate improvement may he obtained. Hence 
in making a bed, seed from those plants which are 
known to be very large, are to be preferred. If 
good plants, one or two years old, can be obtained 
at hand, the bed will of course be accelerated one 
year. 

A common and a good practice in preparing an 
asparagus bed, is to trench the ground two spades 
deep, and then return the earth thus removed, 
mixed with alternate layers of nearly an equal 
quantity of stable manure, until the top of the bed 
is six inches above the surface of the ground. But 
a great improvement on one part of this process is, 
after each layer of soil is thrown on the preceding 
layer of manure, to intermiz it very thoroughly with 
the manure, by means of a coarse iron rake, potato 
hook, or other suitable tool. This thorough ad- 
mixture of soil and manure, though scarcely ever 
practiced, is of the greatest consequence, as large 
jumps of pure manure, and of earth, without being 
finely divided and interfused, form but a poor ma- 
terial for the extension of the fine and delicate 
fibres of the growing plants. 

The bed being ready for the reception of plants 
from the seed bed, which should be removed with 
the least possible injury to the roots, proceed to 
lay off the trenches for the rows. 

One of the greatest errors with most cultivators 
is, crowding their plants too closely together: they 
wish, after so much labor in the preparation of a 
fine bed, to obtain the largest possible supply from 
it, but defeat their own purpose by the slender 
and diminished growth resulting from such treat- 
ment. ‘The nearest possible distance which ought 
ever to be admitted in an asparagus bed, is one 
foot apart in the row, and eighteen inches between 
the rows. ‘Thus, if the trenched bed is four feet 
wide, only two rows can be admitted, instead of 
four or five, as usually practiced. This may be 
seen by the following diagram, the dots indicating 
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the plants, which are placed, not opposite, but al- 
ternating with each other, which gives the more 
space between them. If there are 18 inches of 





space between the rows, then there will be 15 in- 
ches from the rows to the edge of the bed, which 
is none too much for the proper extension of the 
roots. 

The trenches for the plants should be made six 
inches deep, and wide enough to admit the roots 
spread out horizontally, which must be done with 
the fingers. The depth should be such that two 
or three inches of earth may be spread on the 
crowns of the plants. One a hundred and fifty 
feet long and four feet wide, will supply an abun- 
dance for a moderate sized family. 

After a bed is transplanted, it should remain un- 
cut for two seasons. Cutting sooner will greatly 
injure its subsequent thriftiness. 

If it is remembered that the two chief requisites 
for success, are plenty of room for the growth of the 
plants, and a deep, fertile soil, no one need be ata 
loss in the culture of this fine vegetable. Good, 
constant, and cleanly culture, as every one must 
know, is indispensable. These requisites are of 
vastly greater consequence than large varieties 
merely. Indeed, the fact that with good cultiva- 
tion and management, no plants are small, and 
without that none are large, has led many intelligent 
persons to suppose that the difference between 
giant and small varieties is owing entirely to these 
circumstances—and they are not far wrong.—.4Ib. 
Cult. 


[Nothing is said in the above «f the use of salt 
on asparagus beds. ‘This has been strongly recoi- 
mended by many cultivators, as greatly promoting 
the growth of the plants, and by others pronounced 
useless, or positively hurtful. We have noticed 
several contradictory statements of this kind in 
late numbers of the London Gardener's Chronicle. 
Since most of the writers on the cultivation of as- 
paragus agree in recommending the use of salt or 
saline liquids, it may be that the cases of failure in 
the application of these, are ascribable to the use 
of too great quantities. Asparagus has been deemed 
by some, a species of marine plant, but this is dis- 
puted, though it has been seen thriving on the sea- 
shore. } 





SPRING WORK IN THE ORCHARD. 

There isa bad practice abroad of pruning before 
the leaves are out. English books direct to prune 
in February, and we suspect the practice sprang 
up at the East from the old country example. 
There is vo better month in the year to prune, than 
the month in which the tree is making the most 
wood. It is plain that the sooner a wound heals, 
the better; and equally plain that a tree which is 
growing, will heal a wound quicker than an inac- 
tive tree. All the matter which goes to form wood, 
or to form the granulations by which a cut heals, 
comes from the downward current of sap, or sap 
which has been elaborated in the leaf. Of course 
when the tree has the most leaves, and the leaves 
are preparing the greatest quantity of proper juice 
or elaborated sap, that is the time for pruning, be- 
cause the time for healing. In this climate, we 
have preferred the last of May for spring pruning, 
and the last of August for summer pruning—the 


exact week varying, as the season is forward or 
| backward, 

| Instead of pruning at this early period, (Mareh 
j}and April,) let trees be thoroughly scraped and 
;scoured. A three-sided seraper, such as butchers 
use to clean their blocks with, or any convenient 
‘implement, may be applied to the trunk and large 
| branches, with force sufficient to take off the dry, 
|dead bark, Only this to be removed. Take soft 
soap and reduce it by urine to the consistence of 
paint. With a stiff shoe-brush, rub this on the 
whole trunk and limbs as far asis practicable. The 
bark will grow smooth and glossy; insect eggs 
will be entirely destroyed; all moss and fungus 
vegetation removed, and the bark stimulated and 
made healthier, This is better than any white- 
wash, and just as convenient. 

Lime is better used as follows: Remove the 
earth from the bottom of the trunk, and put about 
half a peck to each tree. Every spring, spread 
'and dig in the old lime, and put new in its place. 
Unleached ashes are good to be dug in around a 
tree. If your soil is calcareous, these applications 
are not needed. Thoroughly rotted manure, or 
hetter still, black vegetable mould, may be dug in 
liberally, and will supply the soil with nutriment, 
and the roots will find their way in it with great 
facility. When a tree is manured, remember that 
the ends only of the roots take up nourishment, 
and that the ends of the roots are not found close 
by the trunk. We often see heaps of manure piled 
about the trunk, and the ends of the roots are three 
yards or more distant from it-—ZIJndiana Far, and 
Gard. 


ix 


Early Potatoes—The potato may be brought 
forward some weeks earlier in the season, simply 
by putting the seed where it will sprout before 
planting. Ifa stratum of horse-dung (unfermented) 
be placed in some sunny and sheltered position— 
suy from three to five inches deep—and a quantity 
of fine garden mould thrown over it, potatoes de- 
posited beneath the surface of the latter, will soon 
vegetate and be ready for planting from two to four 
weeks sooner than those in the bin. 


Early Peas.—Peas may also be forwarded in 
the same way. As the pea is a very hardy plant, 
no apprehension need be entertained as to the ef- 
feets of cold or frost upon them, after they have 
once begun to grow. 


Radishes.—If you sow this vegetable in land 
which has been long cultivated, cover carefully 
with two or three inches of fine gravel. Salt isa 
salutary application, and a good specific for the 
worm evil.—Maine Cult. 


Guano in England.—The consumption of Peru- 
vian and African guano, last season, was sirty thou- 
‘sand tons. ‘The stock on hand at the beginning of 
The demand, 





| the present year, was 39,000 tons. 
it is expected, will this year exceed 160,000 tons, 


In all your reckonings, be careful to remember 
the final account, 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 





From Dr. Jackson's Final Report on the Geology of N. H. 


RECLAIMING PEAT BOG MEADOW. 
Dr. Charles T'. Jackson:—¥steemed Friend—lIt 
is with pleasure I give you the results of our expe- 


riments on the peat bog meadow, because you first | 


gave the stimulus to those exertions, which T be- 
lieve, will tend to promote our fariming interest in 
no inconsiderable degree, and which have already 


| would doubly compensate us for the labor required | well as with a shovel; only care must be taken to 
in its cultivation, provided grass would not grow, | have the plow go the bottom of the heap. 
| which, however, we are gratified to learn, is not| We have not forgotten the carbonate of ammo- 
ithe ease. nia which you recommended, and shall endeavor 
Carrots and other tap-rooted vegetables will not to give it a fair trial the ensuing season, because 
grow to advantage in this soil, from the fact that We are of the opinion that any manure is useful in 
the top of the soil contains nourishmeut enough | peat land, in proportion to the ammonia or other 
| for them; of course they are not under the neces- alkali that it forms, and no further, and should this 


‘sity of striking deep to obtain it. But though | answer our expectations, its ease of ,application 


shown convincing proofs of the truth of your re- | many other plants may be made to vegetate well | will be no small account in its favor. 


mark, when you first saw the bog, that it was, by |in peat land, yet we are of the opinion that corn, | 


far, the best land we owned. 


, . . ' 
We comimeuced operations in good earnest, soon | 


potatoes, and grass, and more especially the latter, 
make the best return for the labor applied in their 


You will probably remember the turnip field, 
|manured with salt, the result of which I promised 
\to send you. In 1842, we took up a poor piece of 


after your visit here in 1841, and, with the expense | cultivation—or, ut least, it is so with regard to our ; Worn-out pasture Jand, intending it as a turnip 


of about $40, succeeded in lowering the main 

channel in our meadow about two and one-half | 
feet deep; we then cleared out the old marginal | 
drains so as nearly to surround a small piece, which | 
was plowed, and left to be exposed to the action of | 
the frost, intended for experiments in ake 
the ensuing season. It should be understood that 

this was the most barren and, apparently, worth- | 
less part of the meadow; indeed, it was good for 
nothing as it then was, for it produced nothing, ex- 
cepting afew bushes, This plat was planted in 
the spring of 1842, principally with potatoes, one- 
third of which was manured in the hill with a 
small quantity of stable manure, one-third with 
one-half pint of unleached ashes to the hill, and 
one-third with no addition whatever. The two 
first portions produced a handsome crop ; the other 
but very few: the whole required but little labor 
in hoeing, and we had the pleasure of harvesting 
from this piece 170 bushels of beautiful roots, 
which did not cost more hard Jabor, and not one- 
half the manure that 50 bushels would on our hard 
upland soil, to say nothing of the time employed 
in clearing such Jand of the stones, 

We have never measured the Jand, and cannot 
tell how much it produced to the acre, but we 
measured one smaller piece, and found it yielded 
300 bushels to the acre: this was manured with 
ashes only. 

But whether the crop be great or small, it was a 
powerful argument to prove the practicability of 
rendering the whole meadow productive. Accord- 
ingly, the last season, we surrounded about seven 
acres with marginal drains, with sufficient cross 
drains to lead the water into the main channel; 
these drains we intend to fill with small stones. 

In addition to the trial on the potato crop, we 
tried the experiment on grass, corn, and some other 
vegetables. One small piece was covered with a 
thin coating of loam, with a small quantity of lime, 
say twenty loads, of 30 bushels to the load, and 
two casks of lime to the acre. This was sown 
with clover and red-top seed; both grew luxuriant- 
ly, producing full two tons of hay to the acre the 
first year, but we do not think the clover or the 
red-top so well suited to this kind of soil as the 
herdsgrass. The tap-root of the clover will not | 
strike down as in common soil; of course, it is! 
more liable to be destroyed by the frost—but the | 
herdsgrass appears to be the most profitable article | 
we can grow on this kind of soil, and we shall en- 
deavor to introduce it as soon as possible. 

The earing of the corn was nearly destroyed by 
the hail, but its vigorous growth proved, to a de- | 
monstration, that the soil was well suited to that | 
crop, and it would yield abundantly when manured 
with ashes, lime, or any thing that would produce 
ammonia, such as stable manure, urine, and, par- | 
ticularly, any animal substance. But, aside from; 
the grain, the food for stock arising from this crop, 








meadow, 

And now, for the manure heap: this forms a 
grand point, on which the destiny of the tiller of 
the earth must and will turn; for a farmer to ren- 
der his lands productive without this all-important 
agent, is utterly impossible. And now, after two 
years’ fair trial, we are prepared to say, that, in 
this part of the country, we should Jook upon that 
farm which has not its peat land in sufficient quan- 
tities for the compost heap, as nothing worth ; for 
we have found by experience, that meadow-mud 
mixed with one-half or one-third its quantity of 
stable manure, or one-tenth of animal substance, 
and suffered to remain in a snug heap for a few 
months, after which, from one-half bushel to one 
bushel of recently slacked lime being applied to 
each load of 50 bushels, and well mixed and al- 
lowed to remain 10 or 15 days, produces a manure 
more durable in its effects than the same quantity 
of common stable manure; but it may not, in all 
cases, produce that immediate luxuriance in vege- 
tation which some of the more stimulating ma- 
nures would, and hence arises one cause of its re- 
jection. But if any one doubts its efficacy, let 
him lay off a small plat of ground, and annually 
apply compost made as above, after the rate of 20 
loads, of 50 bushels, to the acre, for any successive 
number of years, and raise what he pleases, and 
see if that soil does not increase in fertility. 

Now this being a well-established fact, it seems 
to open a new era in farming; for the man, hav- 
ing the faculty for so doing, and neglecting to con- 
vert his 50 loads of manure into 150, is justly de- 
serving of that poverty which idleness always in- 
sures. 

The advantages of the compost heap are nume- 
rous; for every dead animal and all otherwise use- 
less offal, so often seen by the roadside, detrimen- 
tal to health, and offensive to the olfactories of 
travellers, may, by the compost heap, be converted 
into so many sources of profit to the judicious hus- 
bandman. In fact, we consider our bog, as it is, 
for compost manure, a treasure—a real bank— 
where we have no defalcation to dread, and no 
fear of stopping payment for the next 1000 years, 
at least. 


But one great objection to compost heaps, as 
here recommended, is the requisite labor in digging 
them over so much. Now we have a cheaper 
method, by which much of this labor is saved. 
We form our heap a regular square, say one rod 
wide, and as long as we please, or it may be wider, 
but this is a convenient shape. The mud _ being 
hauled and placed in this shape, from 6 to 12 in- 
ches thick, we next cart on the manure of the 
same thickness of the mud; then comes the peat 
again; these make the heap of sufficient thickness. 
Now, with a large plow, this heap may be worked 
over in a few minutes, and the work done equally 


| field, and having no other manure to spare but a 
ilight coating of Jeached ashes, the quantity of 
which was such as to amount to nothing, we con- 
cluded to try the effect of sult. Accordingly, a 
considerable part of the piece was sown with salt, 
after the rate of two bushels to the acre; one por- 
tion received after the rate of four bushels, and the 
third none. The difference was plainly percepti- 
ble through the season, and on harvesting, one 
square rod, taken as a specimen of the rest, afford- 
ed quite different results; viz: that to which no 
salt had been applied, yielded nothing worth har- 
vesting ; that which received four bushels, was but 
one remove for the better ; while that to which two 
bushels had been sown, produced 4 bushels of 
beautiful roots. This may not be considered a 
great crop, but when we take into consideration 
the poverty of the soil, and the produce of the oth- 
er two portions on the same picce, it goes to estab- 
lish two facts—that salt, in some soils, may be a 
valuable auxiliary manure ; but used too abun- 
dautly, may be detrimental to vegetation. But 
here we wish to be understood, that we do not 
think that salt is a fertilizer of the soil, but by its 
stimulating and chemical action on the ingredients 
of the soil, it converts those substances into food 
for plants, which, without this addition, would re- 
main insoluble, and of course, useless. But after 
all that has been or may be said of salt as a ma- 
nure, we think that whoever suffers his meadow 
mud to remain undisturbed, while he is paying 
away his money for salt to enrich his land, will, in 
process of time, meet with disappointment. 

We take this opportunity of tendering to you 
our sincere thanks for the kindness and Jiberality 
you have manifested in communicating all the use- 
ful information in your power, and wishing you all 
success jn your laudable endeavors to promote the 
farining interests of the country, 

I remain your friend, 
WILLIAM TRIPURE, 

Canterbury, Shaker Village, N. H., Feb. 1, 1843. 





The Sunflower.—lIt is said of this flower that it 
is destined to become one of our most valuable 
agricultural products. One hundred pounds of the 
seed afford forty pounds of oil. [Doubted.] The 
refuse of the seeds, after expression, furnishes an 
excellent food for cattle. From the leaves of the 
plant, cigars are manufactured of singular quality ; 
‘the stalk affords a superior alkali; and the comb 
of the seeds is a choice dainty for swine. 





Texas Grass.—At a meeting of the English Roy- 
al Agricul. Society, in February, Mr J. Hi. Grieve 
favored the Council with a communication on Tex- 
as grasses, showing that there were several kinds 
highly valuable for their luxuriance and nutritive 
qualities, which are almost unknown to the world 
at large. 
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Fiom the Albany Cultivator. 


ROTATION OF CROPS. 


Mr Edlitor—It is indeed a matter of astonish- 


meut, that at this day, after go great improvements | 
have been made in agriculture, and so much light | 
thrown upon the subject by scientific men of al- | 


most every country, any should be found, who will 
uot give assent to the doctrine of rotation ; or who 
will not admit that a judicious system of alternation 
of crops should be adopted by every one who 
would cultivate the earth with success. Yet it is 
no less true than strange, that there are thousands 
who still cling to the old way of cropping their 
fields continually with the same kind of grain or) 
plant, until they hardly make a return of the seed 
they have received. To such men, farming will 
prove to be a sinking business. 

No man ought to expect a return for his labor, 
unless he give back to the soil, in some form, a 
part at least, of what he takes from it. It is to ob- 
viate in a great measure, the evils consequent upon 
the practice of taking all, and returning nothing to, 
the land, that is proposed to be effected by the ro- 
tation system. We do not say that none of those 
who follow the old course, have raised large crops, 
or been in a degree successful in the business of 
farming : on the contrary, we know that by heavy 
manuring and good cultivation, land may be made 
to produce one kind of grain, perhaps abundantly, | 
for a number of years in succession. But we do 
say, that land generally cannot, without great ex- | 
pense of labor and manure, produce two or three 
crops of a kind in succession, without a percepti- 
ble falling off in the product. Neither is it con- 
tended that manure can be dispensed with in the 
rotation system. But one manifest advantage this 
system has over the other modes of cultivation is, 
it enables the farmer so to economise in the man- 
agement of his manure, as that he may derive a 
two-fold benefit from it. For instance, his manure 
may be applied in an unfermented state to roots 
and other hoed crops, and they receive their sup- 
ply of nourishment from it, and at the same time | 


| 





it remains for the use of the small grains that suc- 
ceed. 

We will now proceed to state a few general 
principles on which the rotation system is founded, 
and they have been established by experiments : 

Ist. Soils, however fertile, or highly cultivated, 
will lose their productiveness, if continually cropped 
with the same kind of plant. 

2d. The degree in which a plant impoverishes 
the soil, depends much on the amount of food it 
returns to it, in the decomposition of its stalks and | 
roots that remain. 

3d. One plant draws its nourishment from a 
depth in the ground, another from the surface. | 

4th. Some plants receive nearly all their food | 
from the earth, while others ure fed almost wholly | 
from the atmosphere. 

Sth. The cultivation of the small grains renders | 
the land foul; the hoed crops tend to free it from | 
weeds. | 

Gth, Those plants that are permitted to ripen | 
their seeds, are great exhausters of the soil; while | 
those that do not mature their seeds, exhaust it | 
comparatively little. 

These principles will serve us as a guide in ar- | 
ranging our different crops of grain, roots and | 
grasses into a regular system of rotation. 

In conclusion, we would say, that a system, 
whose operations conform so completely to nature’s 
laws, and the effects of which are so well calcu- 





| 





| Spring, without the danger of stragglers escaping, 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Boston, April Sth, 1845. 
Deak Sin—Feeling an interest in our excellent 
| institution, “ The Massachusetts Horticultural So 
ciety,” and also a desire to add to the appearance 


- 
lated to improve the soil and the condition of the | 
farmer, commends itself to all. 

A Svusscriper. 


THE ORCHARD CATERPILLAR. 

Many of our readers will recollect the extensive of our beautiful Hall, [ have caused to be placed 
injuries committed on the apple trees of this coun- | ere & CLoex—which will not only be in a degree 
‘try several years ago, by the common orchard eat- | ornamental, but also serve to prompt us all to make 

erpillar. Either from the unfavorable seasons. or | the best use of the moments us they so rapidly 
from some other cause, they subsequently disap- | P&SS &Way. ae ; 
peared, in a great degree, and for a few years past, | Will you ask the Society’s acceptance of the 
we have been very little troubled with them. But | 88 together with my best wishes for its pros- 
they are now again on the increase; and present Perly: Very respectfully, yours, : 
indications promise very severe damage next sum- | JOHN J. LOW. 
mer. 

What are those indications? And are they sure ? 

They are the numerous nests of eggs, scattered 
thickly over the apple trees, in all orchards, at least 
in the western part of the State, and doubtless in 


| To M. P. Witper, Esq. 
Presd’t Mass. Hort. Society. 

| Boston, April 7th, 1845. 

| Jonny J. Low, Esq.—Sir—I have the honor to 


‘the other portions ; and unless these are destroyed, | COM™unicate to you the accompanying vote, passed 


> | 2et} x > : tice . ~jaly 
before spring, the owners of orchards may expect | ®t ® meeting of the Mass. Horticultural Society, 


trouble. | April Sth, 1845, and impr ove the opportunity to ex- 
The eggs are first laid closely round the brauch, | P'eSs to you my gratification in being made their 
and afterwards covered over with a water-proof | OT8#" 00 this a Pe Pao Pai 
varnish, effectually protecting the eggs from the Your serv’t, EBEN. WIGHT. 
greatest severities of winter. They are laid in the Voted, That the thanks of the Society be pre- 
latter part of summer and early in autumn, and | sented to John J. Low, Esq., of Boston, for his do- 
remain until spring, and the young caterpillars | nation of a beautiful and valuable clock ; and that 
come out just as the leaves of the apple are burst-| the Recording Secretary be requested to commu- 
ing from the buds. At this time, a whole nest of! nicate to Mr Low, in the name of the Society, this 
five hundred, are not so large in bulk as a single | expression of our grateful return for his kindness ; 
caterpillar when fully grown. They increase rap- and that this vote be published in the Boston Trans- 
idly in size as the leaves expand, and in a few | cript and New England Farmer. 
weeks, one‘nest of them will completely defoliate | Attest, EBEN. WIGHT, 
a large branch. The consequence is, that neither Rec, Secry M. H. S. 


| the branch itself, nor the fruit it contains, can grow 


and mature. Where there are several nests on a oe 
tree, the crop is very seriously lessened in size and PLAS, 
quality. Peas should be planted among the earliest of 
The number of remedies is in proportion to the | seeds. They are a hardy vegetable, and will bear 
extent of the evil. The usual course is, first, to | severe frosts in the spring, without injury, A 
leave them unharmed until they become large, vig- light, sandy soil is the best. If manured with 
orous and hard to kill, and until they have already dung, let only the most thoroughly rotted be used, 
done considerable mischief. They are then beaten | ‘Two sorts of peas are sufficient for all ordinary 
off by whips, threshed off by poles, wound upon ; PUrposes—one early kind, and one for the later 
sticks while in their webs, and crushed; scoured | and main supply. The number of kinds advertised 
off by circular brushes, whitewashec with lime, | by seedsmen is very great, and every year adds to 
anointed with soapsuds, or strong ley, shot or blown | the new varieties. The Early Warwick and Cedo 
off with gunpowder, or swept off clean while young | Nulli are fine early peas, unsurpassed till the Prince 
by ascending a ladder and grasping them with | Albert appeared, This 18 NOW esteemed the earli- 
both hands, The latter appears to be the most | ¢st of peas, ripening at Boston in 53 days from the 
time of sowing, and in England in 42 days. 
| Of late peas, we have, after trying many sorts, 
basket in one hand, a long and light pole, with a | fallen back tot the old-fashioned Marrowfat, and 
| now raise it exclusively. Jt will be fit for the table 


yair of clipping shears worked by a cord at the): pa * : “i 
F . pit . ‘in from 70 to 80 days after planting. Anight’s tail 
end, in the other hand; and pass through the or- | ; , J . ‘ 

. ; . . «| Marrowfat is recommended in Hovey’s Magazine, 
chard any time during autumn or winter, clipping |* : ‘ oni : 
off all the nests of eggs, throwing them into the | \“ standard authority,) as of “delicious quality and 

i 2So £es, >| ° : ” , 
+ : . | producing throughout the whole season. We 

basket, and afterwards burning them. In the ab-| P" oa © 


; . rmey : “ 

sence of shears, a very sharp hooked knife, set in — buying cnr coed to velsing H-—Snienn: Sie. 

the end of the pole, will answer nearly as well. A jae Gard. 

little practice will enable the operator to see them | 

ata glance, as they are generally within a few in- 

ches of the extremities of the branches. Every | 4 good farmer ” 

nest thus removed, done in two or three seconds,| “ O, yes, massa, he be bery good farmer, he make 
| 


effectual of these modes, 


But an incomparably better mode is to take a 


Good Farming.—“ Well, Sambo, is your master 


effectually prevents a nest of caterpillars in the | two crops in one year.” 

“ How is that, Sambo ?” 

“Why he sell all his hay in de fall, and make 
| money once; den in de spring, he sell de hides ob 
|de cattle dat die for want ob de hay, and make 


> : Tr | ey twice.” 
A farmer says, in the Albany Cultivator, that he | Money (wie 
rolled his potato seed in lime, last year, but it had | 


no effect in preventing the rot. jin the vicinity of 


which is nearly always the case in attempting to 
destroy them afler they are hatched.—.4b. Cult. 


[The scene of this story was probably somewhere 
d Ve-ginny.”] 
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SCHEDULE OF PREMIUMS 
Offered by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
Jor the year 1845. | 


e (Concluded.) 


Fon Frowers, Destens, anp Decorations. 

Ata meeting of the Flower Committee of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, on the 27th of | 
February, 1845—Voted, That the following schedule | 
of premiums be submitted to the Executive Com- | 
mittee for their approval for the present year, viz: 


' 
| 
! 


Geraniums—For the 12 best dissimilar vari- 


eties, in pots, $6 00 
For the 2d best do. 5 00 
(Premiums to be awarded May 3d.) 
Hyacinths—Y or the best display, 4 00 
For the 2d best do, 3 00 


(Premiuins to be awarded May 34d.) 
Polyanthus—For the best 6 varieties, in pots, 3 00 





For the 2d best do. 2 00 
(Premiums to be awarded May 34.) 
Tulips—F or the best 30 varieties, 8 00 
For the 2d best do. 6 00 
For the 3d best do. 4 00 
(Premiums to be awarded May 24th.) 
Pansies—For the best 12 varieties, 3 00 
For the 2d best, 2 00 
(Premiums to be awarded May 24th.) 
Hawthorns—For the best display, June 7, 3 00 
For the 2d best do. 2 00 
Hardy izaleas—For the best display, June 7, 3 00 
For the 2d best do. 2 00 
Shrubly Paonies—For the best 6 varieties, 5 00 
For the 2d best do. 3 00 
For the best display, 2 00 
(Premiums to be awarded June 14th.) 
Herbaceous Peonies—For the best 12 flowers, 
having regard to number of varieties and 
perfection of flowers, 5 00 
For the 2d best do. 3 00 
For the best display, 3 00 
(Premiums to be awarded June 21st.) 
Pinks—For the best 6 distinct varieties, 4 00 
For the 2d best do. 3 00 
For the best display, June 2Ist, 2 00 
Ranunculus—For the best display, 4 00) 
For the 2d best do. 3 00 | 
(Premiums to be awarded June 21st.) H 
Hardy Roses—Division A., Class 1.—For the | 
best 30 distinct varieties, 8 00 | 
For the 2d best do. 6 00) 
For the 3d best do. 4 00) 
For the best display, ‘ 00 | 
Class IL—F or the best 12 varieties, 5 00 | 
For the 2d best do. 3 00 
For the 2d best display, 2 00) 
Division B.—Class 1. | 
Noisette, Bourbon, T'ea, China, &c., Cut Flow- | 
ers.—-l’or the best 12 varieties, 5 00; 
For the 2d best do. 3 00) 
For the best display, 2 00) 


(Premiums to be awarded June 2)st.) 
Class II. 

Noisette, Bourbon, Tea, China, §c.—(To be 
exhibited in pots at the Annual Exhibition.) 
For the best 12 varieties, 00 
For the 2d best do. 00 

Fuchsias—(To be exhibited in pots during the 
season.—F or the best 12 varieties, 5 00 

4 00 
00 


or) 


For the 2d best do. 


Carnations and Picotee Pinks—For the best 8 
distinct varieties, 5 


For the 2d best do. 
For the best display, 
(Premiums to be awarded July 19th.) 


, Phloxes—Y¥'or the best 6 varieties, 


For the 2d best do. 
For the 3d best do. 

Double Balsams—For the best display, 
For the 2d best do. 

(To be exhibited August 16th.) 

German Asters—For the best display, Sept 13, 
Yor the 2d best do. 

For the 3d best do. 

Herbaceous Plants—For the best display thro’ 
the season, 

For the 2d best do. 
For the 3d best do. 

“innuals—For the best display through the 
season, 

For the 2d best do. 

Indigenous Planis—For the most interesting 
display, 

For the 2d best do. 

Pouquets—For the best display through the 
season, 

For the 2d best do. 
For the 3d best do. 
For the best at the Annual Exhibition, 
For the 2d best do. 
For the 3d best do. 

Calceolarias, (in pots)}—For the best 6 varie- 
ties during the season, 
For the 2d best do. 

Greenhouse or Hothouse Plants—For the most 
interesting display through the season, 
For the 2d best do. 

Dantas. 

Division A.—Open to all cultivators.—Pre- 
mier Prize: Best 12 dissimilar blooms, 
For the best specimen bloom, 

Division B.—Open to all cultivators of more 
than 200 plants.—Class 1.—For the best 18 
dissimilar blooms, 

For the 2d best do. 
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Class II.—F or the best 12 dissimilar blooms, 5 


lor the 2d best do. 
Class I1I].—For the best 6 varieties, 
For the 2d best do. 


| Division C.—Open to all cultivators of less 
than 200 plants.—Class I.—For the best 18 


dissimilar blooms, 
For the 2d best do. 


Class Il.—For the best 12 dissimilar blooms, 


For the 2d best do. 


3 
3 
2 


8 
4 
5 
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Class Ill.—For the best 6 dissimilar blooms, 3 


For the 2d best do. 
(Premiums to be awarded Sept. 27th.) 


| Chrysanthemums, (in pots)—For the best 12 va- 


rieties, 
For the 2d best do. 
For the 3d best do. 
(Premiums to be awarded Nov. &th.) 
Camellias, (in pots)—For the best 12 varieties, 
For the 2d best do. 
For the 3d best do, 
(Premiums to be awarded 2d Saturday in 
Feb.) 
Greenhouse Izaleas, (in pots)—For the best 6 
varieties, 
For the 2d best do. 
(Premiums to be awarded the Ist Satur- 
day in March.) 


For the 2d best do, 
(To be exhibited June 28th.) 


2 


CO mm Or 
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| Hardy Rhododendrons—For the best display, 3 
2 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


4 00 | Magnolias—For the best display June 28th, 3 00 
3 00 | For the 2d best do, 2 00 


Gratuities, 
no or whatever amount that may not be ap 
00 | propriated otherwise for premiums, $400 00 
09) 7 °Gratuities will be awarded, at the diseretion 
00 of the committee, for Seedling Camellias, Azaleas, 
Roses, Pinks, Carnations, Picotees, Phloxes, Gera- 
00 niums, Dahlias, Fuschias, Chrysanthemums, or any 
00. other beautiful flower of American growth. Gra- 
09 | tities will also be awarded for any rare or beauti- 
ful plants, or display of flowers, that may be exhi- 
00 | bited during the season, at the discretion of the 
oo | Committee. 

In awarding premiums on plants in pots, special 
| reference will be had to the beauty of the speci- 
/mens, profusion of bloom, and evidence of superior 

00 cultivation. JOSEPH BRECK, Chairman. 


$33 06 


| 
Destens anp Decorations. 


00! ‘The Committee on Decorations for the Annual 

| Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
00 ‘ciety, submit to the Executive Committee, for their 
00 | approval, the following List of Premiums for the 
ensuing year : 

For Designs, §c., Formed of Cut Flowers. 

For the best and most appropriate, $: 

For the next best do, 

For the next best do. 

For the next best do. 

For the best pair of wreaths for festooning, 
not less than thirty feet in length, 

For the next best do. 

Balance for decorations at Annual Exhibi- 
tion, 160 0G 


$3 3888 


—" 
aoc 


#250 00 
DAVID HAGGERSTON, Chairman. 


ss 





REGULATIONS. 


00! If, at any meeting, the committees for awarding 
00} premiums shall be of opinion that the time ap- 
00 | pointed by the Premium List fo: the exhibition of 
00\any Fruits, Flowers, or Vegetables, will be too 
00 | early or too late, they shall have power to alter the 
00 | time of exhibition, giving notice thereof to the So- 
ciety at the time of such change. 

Committees shall have the discretionary power 
00 | of withholding premiums, if the articles exhibited 
00} do not merit them. 

00} All articles exhibited shall remain in the Halt 
00 | until 2 o’clock, P. M., when they will be delivered 
00\to the contributors, upless otherwise directed. 
00; Every article, if possible, is to be accompanied 
| by its proper name 

The contributors of Fruits for exhibition or pre- 
00 | mium, are recommended to present the same in 
00 the dishes or baskets of the Society, or in new box- 
0U | es of their own, 
When specimens are presented for a name, the 
00 | owner is requested to give all the information in 
00 | his possession as to their origin, and the name by 
00} which they have usually been known. 

When the Committee have good reason to be- 
lieve than any information has been withheld, as 
to the name of specimens, they will decline to give 
their opinion. ‘They are ready at all times to aid 
and assist, to the utmost of their ability, in ascer- 
taining the true name of any new poduction pre- 
sented under these Regulations, but not otherwise. 
00 The committees are authorized to remove all or- 
00 | dinary specimens from the table. 

The regulations of the Society, forbidding the 
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handling of Fruits, Flowers, &c., will be strictly 
adhered to. 

No premiums on Fruits are to be awarded, un- 
less specimens (if desired,) of the same shall have 
been presented to the committee, to enable them 
to judge of the quality. 

No Seedling Flower, Fruit or Vegetable, will be 
considered as deserving a premium, unless it pos- 
sesses points of superior excellence, 

It is also required that the Fruits, Vegetables, 
and flowers exhibited should be accompanied by 
brief observations on the mode of cultivation, if pe- 
euliar, together with any other remarks of utility. 

All Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables placed in 
competition for the above premiums, are to be the 
crowth of the competitors, and to be raised within 
the bounds of the Commonwealth, 


asta 








south-easterly, or easterly exposure, are under a 
rigid and complete embargo, Not a single tree in 
either of the situations mentioned, is in fruit. 
Where I had hopefully calculated on fifty or sixty 
bushels, I shall not obtain a peach.” 

In selecting sites for peach trees, it is always to 
be borne in mind that sheltered southern exposures 
ore the worst that can be chosen.—Maine Cult. 


From the Boston Cultivator. 


SEA MANURE, 

Messrs. Editors—Waving had some experience in 
the effects of sea manure, I present a few remarks 
on the subject. Sea weed or eel grass, I find to 
be of little value for manure, compared to the ex- 


pense generally of obtaining it. I had rather have 





OATS. 

Let your oat-ground be forthwith plowed, and 
put in fine tilth by thorough harrowing, and if you 
have ashes or lime enough to give to each acre five 
or ten bushels, be sure to sow it thereon—if you 
have neither of these, and you can procure plaster, 
Should 
you tear the depredations of the worm, strew a 
bushel of salt per acre over your field. Among all 
your fears, don’t let that of your oat ground being 
too rich, disturb your nightly slumbers. If there be 
potash enough in your soil to give strength to the 
straw, you may treat as moonshine the danger of 
falling and lodging. 

Quantity of Seed per acre—Sow from three to 
four bushels, on good land; stock your ground 
completely with oat plants, so that the weeds may 


sow a bushel or two of it on every acre. 





All articles exhibited for premium, must be) 946 Joad of oat or barley straw for my soil, than | Dot have a chance to show their saucy heads, and 
placed in the stands by 11 o'clock, A. M, and 0 toy oF fifteen loads of eel grass. One may draw | if your ground be good, and you shall have given 
production in the Fruit, Flower, or Vegetable de- | out a load of green eel grass in the summer, and | ‘he oat plants nutriment to feed upon, you may 


partment will be admitted for premium after that | 
time. This rule will be strictly adhered to. 

No person allowed to be in the room while the | 
committees are awarding the premiums. 

{The foregoing, having received the approval | 
of the Executive Committee, and the Regulations | 
confirmed by a vote of the Society, is now pub- | 
lished as the List of Premiums for the current 
year. MARSHALL P. WILDER, 

President. 

Egenezer Wicut, Rec. Sec’ry. 

Boston, April 1, 1845. 





PEACH TREES. 


It is not perhaps generally known that peach | 
trees are often rendered unfruitful by the too early | 
developement of the buds in spring. This prema- 
turity of inflorescence is the consequence of an 
unusually high temperature, occurring sometimes 
in March, or in high Northern latitudes, more com- 
monly in April, and being succeeded by great de- 
pression, the vitality of the buds is destroyed by 
the rapid subduction of heat, inducing disease in 
the hilum, or, more properly perhaps, paralysis, 
which, as understood by physiologists, is simply a 





synonym for death. It has often occurred to our 
observation that those trees which have a Southern 
or Eastern exposure, or which are sheltered on | 
the North and West by high fences or buildings, | 
are generally those which are most frequently un- | 
fruitful. For a time we were unable to satisfy 
ourself why trees in either of the situations above | 


alluded to, should so often be unproductive, while | 
those planted in reverse situations, and on which | 
far less care and attention bad been bestowed, 
were liberal bearers, and burdened annually with | 
the best and fairest fruit, In 1842, a succession of | 
warm days in April, was succeeded by intense cold | 
—ihe thermometer falling some degrees—six, we | 
think—he!ow the monthly mean. During the | 
warm days, several healthy peach trees, in an east- | 
erly exposure, exhibited a slight intumescence of | 
the flower buds—in one or two instances, there | 
was neurly a perfect developement—yet not one of 
these trees bore a single fruit. 

A correspondent of ours who resided at the 
time in one of the most successful and densely | 
populated fruit regions of Massachusetts, wrote us | 
a few months subsequently in reference to the) 
subject, stating the same fact, but attributing the | 
harrenness to a different source. In recurring to | 
his correspondence, we find the following : 


“Most of my peach trees which have a south, | 


tip it out in a dry place, and in two months put it 
allin acorn basket. However, it makes a good 
litter in the winter to catch the urine, but of itself 
contains little vegetable matter. Rock weed, kelp 
and sea moss are of a different kind and very nu- 
tritious, possessing a quantity of vegetable matter, 
and are a good manure on most soils. They may 
be plowed in, in a fresh state, or stacked in loam 
or earth, and afier being decomposed, mixed with 
other manures. If put into a hog-yard to rot, care 
should be taken to keep it well covered with loam 
or sand, to prevent its injuring the hogs when it 
heats. 

Menhaden fish is an excellent manure on cold 
moist lands. My farm is mostly moist soils, of the 
clayey order. I use 3 or 400 bbls. of Menhaden 
fish a year, and my lands are much improved. I 
lay them on my moist meadow lands when they 
are greatly reduced, and I] do not want to break 
them up, and it brings up a heavy burden of herds- 
grass and red top. 
we can, just before a warm rain, as they will rot 


better and quicker, and less of their nauseous qual- | 


ity escapes in the air. The better way to use them 
on tillage lands, is to compost them in swamp mud ; 
loam, sand, or earth will answer. Swamp mud is 
the best, as the fish take out of mud its cold, dead, 
swampy nature; it warms and qualifies the mud, 
and the mud qualifies the fish; it may be spread 
on broadcast or put in the hill. 


manure, it is an excellent dressing for most every 
kind of grain and vegetables. For pumpkins and 
turnips, I think nothing exceeds it ; for fruit trees, 


fish is very good to lay under the tree, as it im- | 


proves the soil. I have used spring caught fish for 
potatoes, but not often, as we seldom catch them 
in the spring. The best way in this case is to 
plow a furrow, and lay the fish in it about 10 in- 
ches apart, and put the seed between the fish, so 
as to give the latter time to rot before the potato 


roots spread or branch out: allowing two fish to a | 


hill in this way, I have obtained a good crop. 
Respectfully, yours, E. S 
Dartmouth, March 11, 1845. 


‘ 
. /e 


Fences.—Let your first object be, if not already 
done, to examine every pannel of fence on your 
place, and where any repaira are needed, to have 
them forthwith done. Recollect that weak fences 
make mischievous beasts on the one hand, while 
on the other, they frequently originate broils be- 
tween neighbors, who should be friends.—.4m. Far. 


It is better to lay them on, if| for three months—so the cook says. 


After it has been | 
| decomposed and pulverized, or mixed with other 


look out for a heavy crop.— Amer. Far. 





Yeast from Potatoes.—As it is sometimes conve- 
nient to know more than one mode of making 
an article, we will give an old method of making 
potato yeast, which we have somewhere tet with. 
Boil potatoes of the best and most meualy sort, (for 
poor, heavy, waxy potatoes are good for nothing 
for this business,) till they are thoroughly done and 
their skins begin to peel off. Strip off the skins, 
and mash them up very fine, and put as much hot 
water to them as will make the mash of the con- 
sistency of common thick cream. Then add to 
every pound of potatoes two ounces of coarse 
brown sugar, or molasses will answer, and when 
blood warm, stir in for every pound of potatoes 
|two spoonsful of old or common yeast. Let this 
ferment for 24 hours. 
A pound of potatoes will ake in this way, very 
nearly a quart of yeast, and which will keep well 





She also says 
} you must lay your bread eight hours before you 
bake it.—.Maine Far. 





| The Schoolmaster—There is no office higher 
‘than that of a teacher of youth, for there is noth- 
|ing on earth so precious as the mind, soul, and 
'character of the child. No office should be re- 
| garded with greater respect. The first minds in 
| the community should be eucouraged to assume it. 
| Parents should do all but impoverish themselves, 
| to induce such to become the guardians and guides 
|of their children. ‘To this good, all their show 
j and luxury should be sacriticed. Here they should 
be lavish, if they have to straiten themselves in ev- 
/erything else. They should have no anxiety to ac- 
cumulate property for their children, provided they 
can place them under influences which will awaken 
their faculties, inspire them with pure and high 
| principles, and fit them to bear a manly, useful, 
and honorable part in the world. No language can 
express the cruelty or folly of that economy, which 
to leave a fortune to a child, starves his intellect 
and impoverishes his heart.—Channing. 


Guano comes nearer to a universal compost than 
any other natural excremental manure, and is more 
concentrated than any kind of poudrette that has 
yet been mad ».—Dr. Jackson. 


An Irish paper says: “ At present, the Scotch 
| poor are not fed: they exist on the recollection of 


| What they ate in former years !” 
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TRANSMUTATION OF GRAIN. 


* And God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the 


herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit after | 


his kind, whose seed is in uself upon the earth: and it 
was so.” Genesis, 1, 11. 

Such, “in the beginning,’ was the decree of creative 
wisdom, and such, we believe, has continued to be, 
without a single deviation, the course of nature in the 
productions of the earth, up to the present day, and will 
continue to be, tu “ the last moment of recorded time.’ 

From this declaration of our belief, it will be seen at 
once that we are a decided anti-transmutationist—or, an 
unbeliever of the doctrine that one species of grain, or 
any other member of the vegetable family, may, and 
sometimes does, change to another species. 

We were once (as some of our readers may remem- 
ber,) pronounced an “ ignoramus’”’ in botany, by a broth- 
er agricultural editor, because we presumed to contend 
that it was utterly impossible for a gillyflower to produce 
potato balls—which circumstance the said editor asserted 
had occurred in one instance, at least, and he stoutly 
maintained the reality of the pretended fact. But we 
have never, in all our experience in the cultivation of 
the earth’s products, seen a single instance to warrant 
us in entertaining even a shadow of belief that one spe- 
cies of vegetable growth ever changed into another and 
different species. Each producing “ after its kind,” ac- 
cording to the original ordination of the all-wise Creator, 
is, without an exception, the course which we have ob- 
served in nature's government of the vegetable kingdom; 
and it is because we are unwilling to be considered a be- 
liever even in the bare possibility of there being an ex- 
ception, in any case, to this fixed law of nature—of the 
Author of nature—that we have written thus much 
with reference to a communication in the April No. of 
the Albany Cultivator, signed “J. Townsend,’ which 
opens thus : 


ted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle, and which he pre- 
sumed to be from the pen of the horticultural editor of 
‘that paper, Dr. Lindley, * the learned botanist.” 

That there have beea many cases, well attested, of 
| apparent transmutation of species, we know, from read- 
ing; and though such instances may bafile inquiry into, 
and explanation of, their causes, they should not, there- 


| 


| fore, be regarded as proving the doctrine of transmuta- 


| tion, since itis far more reasonable to impute such sin- 
' gular eecurrences to common causes, than to contend 
that they are ‘* freaks of nature,” or that nature ever so 
fur deviates from her established laws, as to assimilate 
all her va- 
indulged in 
As soon should we expect to see 
the sun and moon change places, as to see wheat seed 
producing oats, or any thing else than “ after its kind.” 

Thus we have cleared ourself from the suspicion of 
heing a believer, or partial believer, even in the possi- 


or make one, tio distinct species. 


Among 
rious ‘ freaks,’’ we do not believe she ever 


one of this character. 


bility of the transmutation fallacy—for fallacy we ever 
have and ever shall consider it, until we shall have 
proof sufficient to contradict the authority for our belief, 
found, and aptly cited by Mr Townsend, in the verse 
from the first chapter of the Bible, quoted at the head 
of this,—which authority is supported (we may almost 
say, so few are the exceptions,) by the concurrent expe- 
rience of the world. 





PEAT AND ROCK-WEED FOR COMPOST. 
Mr Epitor—What sort of a compost, as to value, 
should I have, by forming a pile of peat and rock-weed, 
in alternate layers? Please answer, and oblige 
A Reaper. 


iy We presume, from the nature of the two substan- 
ces named by our correspondent, that it would not be 
advisable to form a compost heap of them alone. The 
presence of a decomposing or alterative agent is wanted, 
to convert those materials, in a moderate space of time, 
into fertilizing matter, It would, in our opinion, require 
| at least two years to make any thing like a good ma- 
| nure, by the process named in the above note. The 
rock-weed, so long as it retained any degree of its saline 
property, would, so far frum tending to decompose the 
| peat, operate to prevent decomposition. We think “A 











quality of the fruit far before the Porter. 1 will endea- 
vor tu exhibit the fruit as soon as possible. 
B. F. CUTTER. 
Pelham, N. H., April 5, 1845. 

Scions to be had on application to J. Breck & Co. 
MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 

Saturday, April 5, 1845 
From W. E. Carter, an elegant bouquet; three vurie- 
ies Calceolarias; Petunia, fine striped seedling, &c. 
From Hovey & Co., two fine Picotees; Carnation, 
(True Briton) ; Anne Bolyen Pink; Tree Violets; two 
seedling Cineratias; Anemonies, 5 sorts; Anagallis 
seedlings. 


J. BRECK, Chm'n Flower Com. 


EARLY LETTUCE. 
We have been favored with an acceptable present of 
three extra large heads of Cabbage or Royal Cape Head 
Lettuce, from Richard Dalglish, gardener to Hope Ives, 


Esq., Providence, R. I. 





They were uncommonly fine 
and large fur the season, and gave abundant evidence of 
the skill of the grower. 


RAISING EARLY CUCUMBERS. 

H. G. Dickerson, of Wayne co.,N. Y., adopts the fol- 
lowing mode of raising early cucumbers. He makes 
his hot-bed at the usual time, and when the soil is placed 
upon the stack of manure, pieces of turf are placed just 
below the surface, on which the seed are planted. If 
the grass of this turf is alive, it is to be put upside down- 
wards. On the arrival of warm weather, and when the 
soilin the open air becomes fit for cultivation, these 
pieces of turf are removed entire, with the young plants 
upon them, and placed in highly manured ground where 
they are finally to grow. 


In this way, the roots are 
taken up without the least mutilation, consequently no 
check is given to their growth. Afterwards, whenever 
| there is any probability of a night frost, each hill is cov- 
jered with a bell glass. 





These glasses have a small 
| opening at top, which prevents the sun scorching the 
pees in case the glasses are not removed in time. 
Where such glasses cannot be had, boxes with panes in- 


“ We have fallen on portentous times: Patriotism and | Reader’ would make a more profitable disposition of | serted, will answer nearly as well. By this means, cu- 
potatoes are threatened with extermination, What will his peat and rock-weed, by throwing them, ai intervals, | cumbers fit for the table, were raised the past season, by 


take their places, is hard to tell; and friend Breck, in 
the leading article of the N. KE. Farmer of Nov. 20th, 
seems to entertain serious apprehensions of the proba- 
bility of our wheat warning, not into cheat, but into oats.”’ 
* © “Itis difficult to treat this subject of the ¢ trans- 
mutation of grain,’ with anything like gravity ; but to 
be as serious as possible, if Mr Breck will look at his 
Bible, he will find the very first chapter demolishes the 
doctrine, and blows it all to atoms.” 


Now we would state that the article in the Farmer to | 


which friend ‘Townsend refers as ours, was not ours, 
either by birth or adoption, but the contribution of u 
friend, and inadvertently inserted without a signature, 
which it should have had, and thus have saved us from 
the pointed but unvenomned sallies with which friend 
Townsend spices his article, in allusion to supposed re- 
marks of ours, but which we have hereby disowned. 


In behalf of the author of the remarks in the Farmer, | 


however, we volunteer to say, that we cannot consider 


anything he svid as justifying the belief or the inference 


of Mr 7\, that he entertained “ serious apprehensions of | low, rich and very pleasant. 


the probability’ mentioned,—and we are quite sure that 


he would not like to be classed with the believers in| It is a great bearer every other year, and the tree is 


transmutation, though he might have had his belief in 


the fallacy of this, a little shaken by what he considered ‘ customers, and are very little known out of that part of 


to be a virtual admission that the transmutation docirine 


* may be true,” contained in the extracts which he quo- one I consider a good judge, that he considered the 
‘ 


‘into the hogs’ pen—or, if he would have a compost heap 
| out of them, we would advise him to add barn-yard ma- 
| nure or litter, lime, chip manure, or black mould. Fish, 
\if he can procure them in abundance, would make an 
excellent addition to his peat and rock-weed, in forming 
compost manure. 

If we have erred in any particular in the advice we 
have given, we would thank any one to correct our er- 
| rors. 

APPLE SCIONS. 
| Messrs. Breck & Co.—I send you some scions of an 
apple called the President Apple, which originated in 


this town, on the farm of Capt. Jolin White, where the | 


original tree now stands. It was first in bearing order 
when Gen. Washington was President, and hence its 
The apple is ripe about the same time as the 
| Porter, and the color white, like the Porter—flesh yel- 
The size of the fruit is 
rather larger than the Baldwin, and its shape rather flat. 


_ mame. 


| hardy, good wood. ‘The apples have been sold toa few 


the town. 


I was lately told by a dealer in fruit, and 


| the first of June.—Alb. Cult. 

Mr Colman’s 3d number of European Agriculture 
arrived in manuscript, bv the last steamer, and is now 
We un- 
| derstand from one who has read the proof sheets, that it 
will be the most interesting number yet issued. 


in press, and will soon be ready for delivery. 


(7 By the new postage law, after the Ist of July 
next, newspapers will go thirty miles from the place 
where they are published, FREe of postage: over that 
| distance, at the old rates. 








fo We learn by the Cultivator, that the extra fat 
Hereford cow, sold by Mr Sotham, at Brighton market, 
a few weeks since, was purchased by Messrs. Woodbury 
& Smith, Cambridgeport, who intend to exhibit her in 
Boston, for several weeks. 


Geddes’ Harrow.—This excellent implement is for 
sale at this office. Price, from $15 to $18, according to 
the size of the teeth. 


Guano isin great demand. In one day this week, 
we sold six tons. 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 
RNeportedforthe New England Farmer. 
the Vew England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shade 


Norherly exposure, tothe week ending April 6. 





April, 1845. |7 A.M. | 12,M./5,P.M.| Wind, 
Monday, 3i{ 39 | 52 | ot { E 
Tuesday, i] 654 | 64 | 6) | Ss. 
Wednesday, 2 | 3 52 | 46 | S.W. 
Thursday, 3] 7 4 36 | COW. 
Friday, 4 | 30 | 55 | 47 | N. W, 
Saturday, 6 | 30 | 38 | 38 | N. W. 
Sunday, 6 | 29 47 | 33 E. 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, April 7, 1845. 
Reported for the N. E. Farmer. 

Ar market 510 Beef Cattle, 25 pairs Working Oxen, 
760 Sheep and 3150 Swine. 

Prices — Beef Cattle —Sales quick at an advance. 
Extra $6,00 a 6,25 
quality, $5,25 25,50. Third quality, $4.50 a 4,75. 

Working Ozen.—Sales $65, &72, S80, and &84. 

Sheep. —Sales from $3,00to 5,00. A few Cossett 
Weathers 86,25. 

Siwine—Lots to peddle 4 1-2 for sows, and 5 1-2 
or barrows. Two - of large barrows 51-4. Ohio 
Hogs 41-4 and 5 1-4. At retail, 5 1-2 and 6 1-2. 





Cc — 


WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, 81 75 a2 00 per hushel. Red Top 
60 to 65 cents. Clover—Northern, 8 to 10c.—Southern, 7 
asc. Flax Seed. $150 perbushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per lb. 
Canary Seed, $150 a200 per bushel. Millet, 1 75 to 2 00. 

GRAIN. The heavy arrivals of the week past has caused 
a further reduction in prices. 

Corn—Northern, new, bushel 00 00—Southern, round 
yellow, 00 a 00—Southern flat yeliow, 51 a 53—do. do. 
white 47 a 48--do New Orleans, 00 a 00-—Barley 00 a 00 
—Rye, Northern, 73 a 75—do. Southern, 70 a 73 —Oats, 


Southern, 27 a 32 — Northern do. 34 to 35—Beans, per | 


bushel 1 12 a1 62.—Shorts, per double bush. 32 a 33—-Bran, 
22a 24 

FLOUR. Dealers during the week past have operated 
more cautiously, and some kinds of flour have in conse- 
quence failed to sustain the former quotations 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. new, $4 67a 4 75 


—do. wharf, $462a 4 67—do. free of garlic, 80002000; 


—Philadelphia do.4 mos. $4 62 a 457 — Fredericksburg, 
iow 'd new $4 62a 4 67—Alexandria, wharf, 4 622000 
—Georgetown, $475 a 5 00—Extra do. 5 25 a 5 75—Rich- 
mond Canal, $4 62a4 67—do. City, 8600 a 000—Peters- 
burgh, City, $5 00 a 5 5:)—do. Country $4 62a 4 67—Gene- 
see, common, cash, $4 94a 5 00— do fancy hrands $5 12 


a 5 25—Ohio via Canal, $9 00 a 0 09—do do New Orleans. | 


cash 84622487. Rye, $3 50 a 3 62—Indian Meal in bbls. 
$2 50 a 2 62. 

PROVISIONS. ‘The market continues very firm, and a 
good dea! of business has been done during the past week. 

3eef—Mess 4110. new bhi. $950 a 10: 0—Navy—$0 00a 
9 00.—No. 1, $0 00 2 0 00—do Prime $6 00a 6 25—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bb}. $16 60 a 16 50—do Clear $00 00 a 15 00 
do. Mess, $14 60 2 14 50—do Prime $11 50a 12 00-—do Mess 
from other States — a — —do Prime do do 80 002000 
do. Cargo do. 000a000 —Clear do do 800 00 a 00 00~ 
Butter, shipping, 12 a 15—do store, uninspected, 8 a 12—do 
dairy, 15 cts. a 17—Lard, No. 1, Beston ins. 8a 84 —do 
Seuth and Western, 8 a 84— Hams, Boston, 0 a 93 — 
Southern and Western, 9 a 94—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
5 a 7—do new milk, 74a 8. 


WOOI,. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 percent. ad 
val. All whereof the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 40 per 
ct. ad. val. and 3 cts. per pound. 

The market remains without change. Sales moderate. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, |b. 45 a 48 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood do 40 a 42--Do. 3-4 do 37 a 383—Do. 1-2do 
35 a 36 -1-4 and common do 32 a 35 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 22-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 15--Bengasi do 


6 al2--Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10-- | 


do, do. picked, 10 a 14—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 38 
a 40--No. 1 do. do. do. 33 a 35—No. 2dododo 23a 30— 
No. 3 do do do 14 4 18. 
HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 
ist sort Mass. 1843, lb. 13 a 14 ; 2d doO0a0d. 
HAY,13to1S8 per ton—Eastern Screwed 812 to 13. 
EGGS. 12 to 14. 





WANTED. 
A situation by a Gardener, who can produce the best of 
reference. Apply at this office. 
April 9. 


First quality 85,50 a 5.75. Second | 


| KENRICK’S NURSERIES 
| Nonantum Hint, Newton, NEAR Boston. 


house, Plants, &c. &c. 


| The new descriptive Catalogue of Fruits will be sent gratis | 


to all who apply. 

Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach and Nectarine trees, a 
| great variety of all superior kinés ;—Grape Vines, Goose 
| berries, Franconia and other Raspberries, Currauts, Straw 

bernes, &c. &c. 
Oanamentat Trees of the most beautiful hardy kinds 
including Limes or Lindens, Sycamores-—'l'yrolor Scotch 
| Larch, Silver Leaved Abele, Horse Chesnuts, Elms, Weep 
ing Willows, Magnolia er Umbrella tree, Tulip tree Lahu 

; mum, Mountain Ash, Purple Beach and Evergreen trees, &c 
}&e. Shrubs, Everblooming Roses, Ponies, Dahlias, &c 


| 


| Also Cactuses, Verbennas, and other most showy Green | 


| House Plants. 


| 10,000 Peach Trees, the most superior proved kinds. 


| Grape Vines, in peis from single eyes. 


be promptly executed, and Trees and Plants will be well 
packed in mats and moss, when ordered for distant places 


| 


SCIONS FOR GRAFTING. 
The subscribers are prepared to furnish Scions of Apples, 


Ranzeo! the Thermometerat the Gardenof the proprietors | Fruit, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Green- Pears, Plums and Cherries of alinost any varieties, provi 
ded : 


ded a few days novice is given. They have on hand the fol 
lowing Apple Scions ; 

Baldwin, R. Russetting, Greening, Spitzenhurg, Porter, 
Old Nonsuch, Hubbardsten Nonsuch, Red Astrachan, But 
terfield (a beautiful winter,) Newton Pippin, Yellow Bell 
Flower, Gardener Sweet, Blanchard's Winter (new and 
fine,) Adams’ Winter (new and fine.) Striped Sweet fine 


| Fall,) Scraper (very fine large Fall variety.) Fameuse, Jew- 


} 1,000 Black Hamburg, and other superior varieties of | 


Written orders addressed by mail to the subscriber will | 


land delivered at the depot or shipped in Boston, without | 
|charge for transportation to the city. Left with Samnel ! 


| Walker, Horticultural Seed Store School Street, or with 
| Messrs. Breck & Co., Prouty & Co., and Hovey & Co. in 
| Boston, shall receive the same prompt attention 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Nonantum Hill, Newton, March 3, 1845. e.p.ow. 


FoR SALE IN BROOKLINE, 

A FARM, pleasantly situated on the Worcester Turn 
pike, two miles from the Punch Bowl Village, containing 
72 acres Mowing, Tillage. Pasture and Wood Land. The 
| Farm is well fenced, well watered, and in a high state of 
cultivation. Upon it is a good Farm House with out build- 
| ings attached, including a small Green House, a large Barn, 
| Stable, Sheds, &c. &c., with an excellent Kitchen Garden. 
| The estate will he sold as it now is, or the Dwelling House 
''and outbuildings attached, with the garden and 10 acres of 
| Land, which is separated from the rest of the Fatm, by the 


| 
| 
| 


| Turnpike, will he sold seperate. 


The stock and implements will be sold by valuation if 
desired, : 

Apply to Charles Wade & Son, 86 State street, or John 
Clark & Son, 108 Court street. 

April 4. 


New Flower Seeds, 
The subscribers have received by the steamer Cambria 
| an additional supply of choice Flower Seeds, containing 
many new and rare varieties, enumerated in our Catalogue 





examine. 
|} They may be had on application at the Seed Store, Nos. 
51 & 52 North Morket st. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


Guano! Guano! 


} tons African and South American Guano, of superior quality, 
| the best ever brought into this market, The African, which 
is part of the cargo of the brig Samos was analyzed by one 
of the first chemists of this country, and pronounced to be 
of the first quality ; it has been fairly tested hy many of the 
| farmers and gardeners in the vicinity of Boston, and has 


recommend the South American, which has also been care- 


| fully analyzed, and tound to be a splendid article, and very 
| superior, being free from stones and hard substances. For 
sale by the ton, bbl. or bag. Orders addressed to JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO.,51 and 52 North Market street, will be 
promptly attended to. 

Boston, March 25, 1845. 


NURSERY. 

H. Vawoine informs the public, that he has 
for sale, a choice collection of Pear, #um and 
Peach Trees, Gooseberries, Isabelia and Cataw 
ba Grape Vines, from three to six years old, 

Shrubs, &e. &c. 
Cambridgeport, Windsor street, 1 1-2 miles from Boston. 
| March 18, 1845. 2in. 





’ 





| SPLENDID ROSES. 
| Josern Breck & Co., have for sale strong Plants of the 


| new and beautiful Perpetual Rose, La Reine, and Cloth of | 


{Gold Noisette, at $4 each; Solfataire, 32; New Village 


ett’s Fine Red, Lyscom, Porter, Corse’s Favorite, Lecister 
Sweet, (very best winter.) Maiden’s Blush, Danvers Winter 
Sweet, Ram’s Horn, Peck’s Pleasant, Pennock's Red, Wine, 
with other fine sorts. Price for Apples 25 cents per dozen, 
or $1,50 per liundred 

Pears, Plums and Cherries, 50 cents per dozen ; extra fine 
charged for rare varieties. 

A liberal discount made when 500 or more is taken, 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Boston, March 12, 1845. 


GARDEN SEEDS FOR HOT BEDS, 

J. BRECK & CO. havea great variety of fine Cauli 
flower, Brocoli, Cabbage, Sweet Marjorim, Thyme, Sage, 
&c., for sowing in hot heds. Also, a large assortment of 
FLOWER SEEDS, comprising many rare and beautiful 
new varieties, of Greenhouse and hardy annuals and peren. 
nials, from 6 to 25 cents per paper. 


Boxes assortments of 20 fine varieties for = - $i 00 
do 50 do, - - 2 00 
Boxes containing 12 fine varieties of German ten ) > 
week stocks, : - 4 624 
Do do 12 fine var. German Larkspurs 624 
Do do 10 var, fine double Hollyhocks, 50 
Do do 10 var. do. German Asters, 50 


Also, Lupins, Sweet Peas, Double Balsam, Zinnias, Di- 
discus Phlox Drummondi, &c. &c. 
Feb. 25 


APPLE TREES 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO, respectfully inform 
their friends and the public, that they have on 
hand a fine assortment of APPLE TREES, 
among which are Baldwins—R. Island Green- 
eee igs —R. Russeting—Red Streak, fine winter 
Niack Pippin, (August)— Monmouth Pippin, winter 
Fannu'ette. fine large fall—Pennock's Red, fine winter— 
River Apple, early—Farly Harvest—Golden Rennett--Wine, 
very large and fine — Yellow Bellflower—Bleinham Orange— 
Newton Pippin—Early Sapson—Porter—Williams’s Early 
Danvers Winter Sweet—Sweet Bough—Early Sweet- 





| Hubbardston Nonsuch— Orange Pippin, (Oct. to Jan.) 


for 1845, which our customers and friends are invited to} 
| 


| 
} 


| 


} 


FRUIT TREES. 

Messrs. S. & G. HYDE, Nurserymen, near 
Newton Corner, have for sale an assortment of 
FRUIT TREES, of every description, which 
they offer to the public at reasonable prices.- 
Orders sent by mail will receive prompt atten- 





! 

| - 
j . . ; . Newton Corner, March : 
Just received and for sale in lots to suit purchasers, 20 | "0". ‘ aig larch 31. 


FAUM FOR SALE. 

The subscriber offers his Farm for sale, situated in Vienna, 
on the post road leading from Augustato Farmington. Said 
farm contains about one hundred and ten acres of good Jand, 


| suitably divided into woodland, mowing, pasturage and til- 


fully equalled their highest expectations. We can fully | 


lage, with a good orchard, good fences, and buildings nearly 

new. Further particulars may be learned of the subscriber, 

on the premises, or of Levi Jouneon, Augusta, or Eraeu 

rAS Jouxson, Farmington. THOMAS SMITH. 
March 31. 





FoR SALE. 
The subscriber offers for sale a two story House, Barn, 


; and all other necessary out buildings in thorough repair, to 


| Maid, beautiful stripe, @1; Madame Hardy, elegant white | 
| damask, $1,—with a great variety of other new and rare / 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


Roses. 
Boston, March 26, 1845. 
HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 
A few cases of superior Horticultural Tools, for gentle- 
men or ladies’ use Forsaleby JOS. BRECK & CO. 


i 51 and 52 North Market Street. 


gether with twenty acres or more of excellent Land, suita- 
bly divided into Mowing, Tillage and Pasture, on which 
there are a great variety cf choice Fruit Trees, &c., situated 
in the south part of Pepperell, on the county road leading 
from Buston to Keene,—and within thirty minutes ride from 
the contemplated Rail Road from Worcester to Nashua. 
Any person wishing to purchase a delightful country resi- 
dence, will do well toexamine the premises. Terms will 
be liberal and payment made easy. For further particulars 
reference is made to Mr. Joseph Breck 


F. A. WALTON. 








SITUATION WANTED 

A young man who has a practical knowledge of Garden- 
ing, in all its branches, and who has filled the situution of 
foreman in one of the best places in New England, for the 
past two years wishes a situation in a public or private es- 
tablishment. Cun furnish good reference. A line addres- 
sed to J. S., and left atthe N. E. Farmer Office will receive 
attention. 

March 25. 


Peppere!], March 5, 1846. 
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MASSACHUSETTS PREMIUM 
EAGLE PLUWS, 


The subscribers have for sale at their extensive Agricultu- 
ral Warehouse, No. 51 & 52 N. Market street, AZAR- 
TINS MASSACHUSETTS PREMIUM IMPROV- 
ED EAGLE PLOWS. 


Mr, Martin’s Plows combine new and important improve- 
ments adapting them to the different qualities of soil and 
the various modes and systems of culture His Eagle 
Plows, as improved, are much longer, the mouldboard, Jand- 
side and point, or share, all extended without any addition 
to the width or heel in its work ; thus adapting this Plow 
to the more perfect turning under of the greensward, and in- 
verting of the furrow-slice, so desirable in greensward plow- 
ing. The principle of these Plows is such, from where the 
furrow-slice is received upon the mouldboard to where it 
leaves it, that it enables the Plow to take up the furrow- 
slice with the greatest possible ease, bearing equally and 
lightly over the whole surface of the mouldboard, turning it 
over with the least possible bending or twisting, and pre- 
serving it flat, smooth and unbroken, laying the furrow-s|i- 
ces closely and compsctly side hy side, and creating but 
slight friction upon the face of the mouldboard in passing 
through the soil. Thus the Plow requires but very litle 
power of draft beyond what is necessary to cut out the fur- 

+ row-slice, 

In testing the quality of Plows, the power by which it is 
moved, the ease with which it is handled, and the manner in 
which it cormpletes the work, are three important points, all 
of which are wisely, accurately and judiciously preserved in 
these improved Plows. 


The character of these Plows for ease of draft and man- 


MARTIN’S 


agement, and the exceilence of their work, though well. 


established in the minds of the farming community, were 
most fully and s.tisfactorily exhibited to the publie at. the 
grand trial of Plows by the Massachusetts Agricultural 

ciety, at Worcester, Octuber9th, 1844, whose able‘and im- 
partial committee awarded ‘the highest premium of $50 


to B: Martin, for the best Plow, for doing the best work 


with the least draft, in a triatepen to the whole Union—this 
Plow running in its natural course, and keeping its true po- 
sition, without any effort of the plowman, and turning ‘a 
furrow 12 inches wide and 6 inches deep, with a much less 
draft than any other Plow on the ground. 


These Plows, as improved, are considered to he nearest to 
perfection of any implements of the kind in this country, as 
well in respect to material and workmanship, as in form of 
coustruction. 


At the late Cattle-Show and Plowing-Match of the Wor- 
cester County Agricultural Society, in the heart of that must 
Valuable agricultural county, B. Martin’s Plow received the 
highest and most enthusiastic commendation from intelli- 
gent and experienced practical farmers, who know and are 
the most competent judges. 


His castings are of a superior kind, the workmanship not 
inferior to any other Plows in this country, and his timber 
being the very best of white oak; and every farmer knows 
that good timber in his lows is of the utmost importance— 
all of which in fact renders B. Martin’s Plow the very arti- 
cle every farmer wants. The high character of these Plows 
is abundantly sustained by a continued and extended patron- 
age, which the manufacturer hopes by his efforts and’exer- 
tions to retain. Being himself an experienced Plow-Ma- 
ker, he will not spare. any exertions 1n order to render his 
Plows a superior article. 

Gentlemen are requested to call and examine these Plows 
before they purchase. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Buston, March 24, . 


CAMBRIDGEPORT NURSERY, 
COLUMBIA STREET. 


SAMUEL POND, Nurs n, Cambridge- 
rt. Mass., has for sale a choice assortment of 
FRUIT TREES, SHRUBS, ROOTS AND 
VINES. Among them are the best varieties of 
Apple, Rear, Plum, Cherry, Peach, Apricot, 
rapevmes, Asparagus, Rhubarh, Currants, .Gooseberries, 
Raspberries, Pear Stocks, Apple Stocks, Plum do., Cherry 
do. Also, 500; Pears and Plumsiof extraardinary size, 
many of them have borne fruit. 

Trees of an’ extraordinary size always on hand, and will 
be delivered to any part of the city Freez or Exrsrse. 

Orders left at the Nursery, will he promptly attended to, 
and cafefully packed to go with safety to any part of the 
country. 

March 11, 1845. 













JOSEPH BRECK & CO., 
NEW ENGLAND 
Agricultural Warehouse 


AND 


SEED STORE. 
51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. having received a full and gen- 
eral assortment of FIELD, GRASS, GARDEN and FLOW- 
ER SEEDS, worthy of cultivation, confidently recommend 
them as being pure and of the first qualities, unmixed with 
other varieties; they have no hesitation in saying that their 
coltection of Seeds is the hest, and of the greatest variety 
ever offered for sale at any establishment in the U. States. 


pBGMOULTHRAL BOOKS of all kinds, constantly on 
nd. 


ASRICULTURAL AND GARDEN IMPLEMENTE 
ofall kinds, among which are the following, viz :—1000 
Howard's Patent Cast Iron Ploughs, 2.0 Common do. do, 
200. Cultivators, 100 Greene’s Straw Cutters, 50 Willis’ do. 
do. 100 Common do. do, 100 Willis’ Patent Corn Shellers, 
60 Common do. do, 200 Willis’ Seed Sowers, 50 do. aor 
table Cutters, 50 Common do. do., 200 Hand Corn Mills, 
200 Grain Cradles, 160 Ox Yokes, 1500 Doz. the Stones, 
3000 do. Austin’s Rifles, 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels, 169 
do. Common do. 100 do, Spades, 500 do. Grass Scythes, 300 
do. Patent Snaiths, 200 do. Common do., 600.do. Hay Rakes, 
200 do. Garden do., 200 do. Manure Forks, 3°0 do. Hay do. 
500 Pair Trace Chains, 100 do, Truck do. 100 do, Draft do, 
500 do. Tie up do,/60 doz. / Halter do, 1000 yards Fence do, 
25 Grind Stones on Rollers. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO., 


N. E. ‘Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 
and 52 North Market Street. Boston. 





EARLY PEAS! EARLY PEAS!! 

The finest assortment of Earty Pxas ever offered for 
sale, have just heen received by the subscribers, who can 
confidently recommend them as being superior to any thing 
of the kind ever offered in this market. The following are 
some of the varieties, viz : 


Prince ‘Albert Peas, 
Smith’s Early do. 


Cedo Nulli, 
Hill’s Early, &c. &c. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
New England Seed Store, 51 & 52 N. Market St. 
Feb. 18, 1845. 


COLLEGIATE AND AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 


The subscriber, having had occasion to observe from his 
own experience in teaching, that too Jittle attention is gene- 
tally paid’to the physical education of youth, while their 
niinds are employed in study, and also in view of the de- 
mand there is for an Agricultural School, proposes to estab- 
lisha BOARDING SCHOOL FOR LADS, tx Wesrsoro’, 
Mass., to commence on the rourta WEDNESDAY 
or Apri. Next, witha course of instruction designed to 
secure equal attention to the physical, social, mental and 
moral discipline of bis pupils. ‘The tillinz of the earth will, 
therefore, form a part of the course of instruction, and a dis- 
tinetive feature of the school, as tending of itself, more than 
any thing else, not only tosecure to the pupils a vigorous 
constitution, but also—especially hy the cultivation of Fruits 
and Flowers —to soften their manners, to refine their taste, 
ta sevignente their minds, aud to render them more suscep- 
tible of moral impressions. 


It is not designed to make this a manual-labor school, as 
this term is generally understood ; nor is it intended that 
the rural labor which will be required from all the pupils, 
shal! have:reference directly toa preparation for agricultu- 
ral pursuits. _ The pupils will be prepared for college or for 
egricultural d¢‘ commercial pursuits, according as parents 
may desire. For those .pupils whose destination in life 
inay be the renee of Agriculture, a thorough course of in- 
struction will be adopted in Botany, Mineratocy, Geot- 
ocy and Aacricu.turaL Cuemistry; and these sciences 
will he illustrated by experiments with a chemicalend phi- 
losophical apparatus, with which the schoul is provided, 


The regulations for government and discipline will be 
strict, and yet such as would be adopted in every well regu- 
lated family. No pupil of vicious hahits will be allowed to 
remain in the family. 


The number of popils will be limited to twentyfive. Ex- 
nses:—For Board, | Rapiny Washing, Lights, Fuel, and 
uition in the Collegiate and Commercial department the 
amnual charge will be $150: Lut for those who take the 
scientific course in the Agricultural department, apd who 
have the benefit of lectures and experiments, the charge 
will be 82-0 per annom. 

_.,,C, G. HAZELTINE, M. A. Principal. 
Reference is made to the following gentlemen :—Presi- 


dent Herxina, Williams College; Rev. Doays Ciarxs ; 
Messrs Josep Brecx, Cuas, G. Greene, and Gsonce 








Dery, Boston, 
Weatlo , March 4, 1845. 
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HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 
Great improvements have been maie the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has heen so formed as to Jay the furrow completely over, 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and ieaving the 
ground in the best possible manncr. The length of the 
mould board has heen very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, hoth with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Cominittee at the !ate tria| 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Plouyhs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we. might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard orrocky, 
BEGIN witH Ma. Howarp’s.” 

Atthe above mestioned trial the Howard Pleugh dia 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. No vther turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 Ibs, draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned ere and one half inches, to 
the same power of team! Allacknowledge that Howard's 
pane a are much the strongest and most suistantially 
made. 

There has been quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Pleagh, which ‘can be renewed withow 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secures 
the mould hoard and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from 86 to $15. .A Plough 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
8i0 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are forsale, wholesale and retail,a 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Sture 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, b 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


HOWARD'S PREMIUM SUBSOIL PLOWS. 

The sub-oil Plow is unquestionably the most important 
agricultural implement of n invention. It 1s considered 
by the best informed practical farmers of Great Britain and 
our own country, as an indispensable article in the most prof- 
table emeetn. Says that eminently skilful and intelligent 
agriculturist, Mr. Phinney, of Lexington : “such is the esti- 
mate in which IT hold this im nt implement, that I should 
consider it a great piece of improvidence to put ina crop 
without first subsoiling the ground.’”” The subsoil Plows 
manufactured by Mr. Howard, are of two sizes—the smaller 
obtained the ae premium offered ty the State Agricultw- 
ral Society at late exhibition at Worcester. The com- 
mittee to award the premium on Subsoil Plows, in their re 
port say:—‘* The committee were pleased with the neatness 
and firmness of structure of these Plows—characteristics 
which have distinguished all the Plows of Mr. Howard that 
have come within their observation. Utility and not sho, are 
their peculiar features. * * They were astonished to find 
with what ease and tion the hard pan could be stirred, 
and broken to the depth and width of 8 or 9 inches, for such 
was the tion of the medium size Plows, with a power 
not eaceclig that ordinarily required for moving a surface 
Plow at the same depth—and they found the Plow might be 

uided with less labor ahd fatigue than the surface Plow. * * 
hey confidently recommend the eubsoil Plow to the attention 
of the farmers of the Commonwealth ” 

The improvement in the length of the handles of Mr. How. 
ard’s Plows, sugg by the committee, has been made— 
and the undersigned are now prepared to furnish these inval- 
uable implements wholesale and retail. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. : 


N. E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 & 52, 
North Market Street, Boston. 











FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. have for sale a 
large assortment of choice Fruit and Ornamen- 
tal Trees, which they offer to the public at rea- 
sonable rates; as they are agents for many of 
the best nurseries and gardens in the vicinity 0 
the ety, they can execute any order that they may be fa- 
vored with. From their own nurseries they can furnish 
the best varieties of Apple, Pear, Cherry, Plum, Peach, 
Apricot, Nectarine, Grape, Gooseberry, Currant, &c. Also, 
Ornamental Plants of every description. 
March ti, 1845. 
—_—_—_—_————K—X—X—a—_—_—_—___ 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
A WEEKLY PAPEB. 
Terms, $2 per year in advance, or @2 50 if not paid 
within sixty days. 
N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank all 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 
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TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS, 
21 scHOOL STREET. 
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